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of conspirators who (we are led to 
suoDOse) did not have the best 
interests of the United States at heart 
“Slaying, Watergate Link 
Claimed,” says a headline in an issue 
of last month’s Dallas Times Herald. 
The slaying is that ot John Kennedy, 
and the “link” is alleged by members 
of something called Assassination 
Information Bureau, “based m Cam- 
bridge, Mass." "Who Shot Robert 
Kennedy?” Harper's inquires on its 
cover, and the accompanying article 
bv Betsy Langman and Alexander 
Cockbum suggests that the answer 
may not be just old Strhan Sirhan. 
The Martin Luther King case has 
received the attention of Ron Rosen- 

Uarnson, as i uiti* — _ . K.,, lm ; n The Village Voice, in an 

Kennedy assassination mveshgiho , b devoted primarily to expound- 

met most of the conspir^riahstsof ^ lc ‘ assassination buff Harold Weis- 

those years. Jones pirns was c wh ^ view that James Earl Ray was 

remains in my mind. • “framed/’ 

;•/ That was in 1967 and 1968. No » ^ Realist , a once-amusing 

seven years later, there seems t mnnthlv Dut out by Paul Krassner, 

widespread return to the^me vem o JgJJ . J*, issue to Mae 

conspiracy thinking. most'y Brussell’s “Conspiracy Newsletter 

with the possibility that on (How [ do remember her from, my 

another of the assassinations in recent \ ofl d ij And interviewed in a 
vears was committed at the insbgatio ^ nt ii<auf n f Rolling Stone, Norman 

- a .„,„n „ a writer based in new M Mer , avs; “1 have come around 

Orteanf He worked for James Garrison a&ajn tQ the thes j s that Marilyn 
-••68. ' i •• 



My most vivid recollection of 
Jones Harris is that he always wore a 
straw hat. Even indoors to seemed 
prefer to keep it on. That, and 1th 
fact that he never would wr te 
anything down on paper. On that 
score 1 remember D.A. Jim Garmon, 
my boss, once saying that we didn t 
even have a sample of Jones hand- 
writing. , . 

This disinclination on Jones part 
to write anything down was most 
uncharacteristic of " s P irato 1 a . U u ave 
a deliberately convoluted word I have 
coined-most of whom were, as far as 
1 could tell, highly prolific memo and 
letter writers. And working for Jim 
Garrison, as 1 then was. on his jjB-fated 
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[Monroe] was murdered.” This sup- 
posed murder, Mailer believes, might 
have become “larger in its seeming 
implications than Watcrgate”-had it 
been discovered. Mailer’s explication 
of what the motive of the murderers 
might havti been is as convoluted as 
the word conspiratorialist. 

I will cite just one other example- 
an article by Gore Vidal in the 
December 13, 1973, issue of The New 
York Review of Books about the 
writings of E. Howard Hunt. Some- 
what presumptuously, I feel, Vidal 
asks at one point: “Since it is now 
dear to everyone except perhaps Earl 
Warren that Oswald was part of a 
conspiracy, who were his fellow 
conspirators?” Vidal’s article makes 
for amusing reading, but it is clear 
that he, too, is enmeshed in the nets 
of conspiratorialism. 

Reading through all this and other 
ma terial— some of it by, or dealing 
with, the same people 1 knew back in 
my Garrison days- has brought to 
mind some , of my weird experiences 
with the Jolly Green Giant, as 
Garrison was called by friend and foe. 
Perhaps, by saying something about 
my memories of when 1 was con- 
nected with this bizarre investigation, 
I can shed some light on the 
apparently revived interest in con- 
spiracies. 

Making the Simple Complex 



First a word about how it all ended 
for me. Garrison saw Kennedy 
assassination conspiraries high and 
low. After a while it became clearer 
and clearer that he had no case at all 
against Clay Shaw, the man he had 
charged with conspiracy to assassinate 
the President (Shaw, incidentally, died 
of cancer in New Orleans last year); 
and I ended up betraying Garrison to 
Shaw’s attorneys. 

There is no “discovery law” in 
Louisiana, which means that . the 
prosecution (us) can introduce sur- 
prise witnesses into the trial without 
• forewarning. In this instance Garrison 
was preparing to put on the stand a 



witness who, apart from testifying 
that he had heard Shaw discussing 
assassinating Kennedy, was under the 
impression that the government stole 
into his house from time to time and 
substituted “dead ringers” for his 
children, who then spied on him. (To 
foil the government, he periodically 
fingerprinted his children.) Needless 
to say, Garrison’s people were not 
anxious for the man’s eccentricity to 
emerge in testimony, and thus wanted 
the defense to have as little time as 
possible to uncover it. When I 
discovered that Garrison was indeed 
planning to put this man on the 
witness stand (as he in fact did, 
indicating better than anything else 
the shortcomings of his case), 
decided that the time had come to 
turn the necessary information over to 
Shaw. For my perfidy 1 was charged 
by Garrison with “unauthorized use 
of movable goods,” a charge that was 
never brought to trial and has since 
been dropped. 

I promptly fell into disfavor with 
Jones Harris and other conspiratorial- 
ists. Some of them, I later heard, 
automatically relegated me to CIA 
status. Nevertheless, I always con- 
sidered Jones a charming fellow, and 
he demonstrated the first quality of 
conspiratorialists that 1 want to bring 
out: their love of complexity. 

Jones Harris, the son of Broadway 
producer Jed Harris and actress Ruth 
Gordon, seemed to know personally 
everyone you had ever heard of in 
New York, and it was through him 
that, in swift succession, I had lunch 
with New York Review editor Robert 
Silvers, dinner with Norman Mailer, 
and tea with Lady Jean Campbell, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s granddaughter 
and Norman Mailer’s third wife. Later 
I read in The New York Times that 
Jones married a Vanderbilt and at the 
reception described himself to a Times^ 
reporter as a “freelance researcher.” 
That is exactly what he was when I 
First met him. 

He had arrived in New Orleans on 
one of his frequent investigative jaunts 
with Richard Popkin, professor of 
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philosophy at the University of 
California in San Diego and the author 
of a highly implausible book called 
The Second Oswald , which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

In the course of its investigation, 
the Warren Commission produced 
evidence that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
in two places at once -manifestly 
impossible. Although most, if not all, 
of this contradictory evidence was 
either fleeting observation or from 
unreliable witnesses, and thus could 
be dismissed as cases of mistaken 
identity (it would be surprising if 
some such evidence did not emerge in 
the course of so wide-ranging and well- 
publicized a case), Popkin chose to 
postulate that there were two Os- 
walds. 

No matter. 1 remember once 
having dinner with Jones in the 
Pontchartrain Hotel in New Orleans 
and outlining this and other diffi- 
culties concerning the “second 
Oswald” theory. Jones replied per- 
fectly seriously, “There were three 
Oswalds, you know.” My mouth must 
have fallen open. “And two Jack 
Rubys,” he added for good measure. I 
think it must have been around that 
time that I began to give serious 
consideration to the possibility that 
Oswald shot the President all alone 
and unaided. 

The Round Earth Conspiracy 

The extraordinary complexity in- 
volved— three Oswalds!— is a funda- 
mental characteristic of conspiratorial- 
ist reasoning. Philosophers like to 
point out that any belief, more or less, 
can be sustained if the believer is 
willing to encrust his belief with 
enough assumptions; the only prob- 
lem is that the resulting theory starts 
to look very complicated compared to 
much simpler alternatives readily at 
hand. It is an important principle of 
philosophy (although one little valued 
in assassination conspiracy circles) 
that the simple explanation should be 
preferred to the complicated one. 

The paradigmatic base is that of 
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the two rival models of the solar 
system: do the sun and planets go 
around the earth? Or vice versa? 
Because there is no absolute and fixed 
point in space, it is possible to argue 
the question. But the description of 
the paths followed by the planets if 
they encircle the earth is very 
complex; whereas the Copemican 
model-ellipses-is simple. Thus, it is 
argued, the Copernican model is true. 
In this instance the criterion of 
simplicity acts as a final court of 
appeal in the establishment of truth. 

Consider another famous case. Is 
the earth round or fiat? It is possible 
to argue that it is flat and yet 
maintain an appearance of rationality. 

I once went to a lecture given by a 
member of the Flat Earth Society, 
and it was surprising how similar his 
reasoning was to that of the various 
conspiracy theorists I have known. A 
Flat-Earther, for instance, is likely to 
tell you that the moon landings never 
really took place, that NASA is 
collaborating with the CIA to deceive 
the Russians and the American 
people. . . . Sound familiar? To believe 
the earth is flat one must also believe 
that a large number of people are 
working assiduously to deceive our 
minds, and it is, in the end, just so 
much simpler to conclude that this 
conspiracy does not exist. 

But your average conspiratorialist 
sees little merit in the argument from 
a standpoint of simplicity. To accept 
the simple explanation, he feels, is just 
simple-minded. Somehow conspiracy 
theorists seem, above all, determined 
never to be accused of being naive. 
Gore Vidal gives this impression in his 
condescending reference to “most 
Americans being quite at home with 
the batty killer who acts alone in 
order to be on television.” Jones 
Harris, rather than drop back down to 
the simple and perhaps rather “naive” 
hypothesis of one Oswald, tries to 
rescue the shaky two-Oswald theory 
by adding on another Oswald. 

Some time after this meeting with 



Jones, I asked him what he was going 
to do when the Kennedy assassination 
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embarrassing questions. The lunch 
went off smoothly, with the whol. 

topic or the assassinatton-perhaps on 

the “don’t-tetV talk-shop principle 
rather pointedly '&'<>**■ f t g s ™ 
inclined to think as a result of this om. 
encounter, and reading his magazine, 
that Silvers himself is not a cons] ir. 
torialist.) 

Thm,, r.immeii on the Grassy Knoj l — 

About" this’ time Jones also intro- 
duced me to Lady Jean Campbell, 
then a New York correspondent tor 
the London Evening Standard, who, 
shortly after the assassination of 
President Kennedy had traveled on 
investigative expeditions to Dallas 
with Jones Harris. A week or two 
niter having tea with her and Jones 
Sr Last Side apartment (was 
there some arcane Shak^pearean t.i ' 
over tea? I believe so, but 1 can be 
sure) she came to Washington, where 
I w is then staying, and we went of 

,0£ '- :il,Cr .S TrTp^o wS a vSn^a S in 
huUless search’ ? 

In retrospect. its denouement was 
enlightening. The background was 

thlS j'ini Garrison was by this time 
netting hungry for arrests, an appetite 
which was then being encouraged by a 
Philadelphia lawyer nained Vincent 
^■ilmdria. Shortly before the west 
Virginia trip Salandria came to ew 
Orleans and in front of Garrison s 

k ‘thcy” look over the couniry 

ti,V Shortly thereafter Garrison did 
• r ! west one Edgar Eugene 
Bradley on the West Coast, chains 
him with the same crime as Clay 

Shaw’s- conspiracy to assassinate the 

as Shaw’s or a separate one. Had two 
entirely separate gangs opened fire 
simultaneously in Dealcy Plaza? That 
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was unlikely, we decided, although, it 
remained difficult to discern one ~ra,. 
of evidence on which Bradley had 
been charged with the crime o. the 
century. (All’s well that ends well 
however. Later I heard that Garrison 
anil Bradley became good friends, and 
the D.A. would visit him on his 

h,. 

‘ L Garrison . I think, was annoyed hy 
how little notice the press took of he 
Bradley arrest, and so. like an add ct 
who finds his previous dose insuf 
fieient he demanded more. I '• 
dispatched to West Virginia to inter- 
view-and above all to photograph 
one Jack Lawrence, who had bum ^ n 
Dallas on the day of the assassination. 

He had also worked in tlw 

dealership where the second O^L. 

Jut in one of his ghostly a PP",”'' u ,^ 
Lawrence had left uork e .rly m ilu. 
morning of tit.* assassination -lu told 
tlw FBI ho had gone home to 
rest -and had even parked his wir 
somewhere in the area oi [»» •)*£* 
infamous "grassy knoU hor .nnb 
Dealcy Plaza. Some ol the sal. smen at 
,he automobile agency had told me 
y bought Lawrence had men- 
ded something about having h-n 

witnesses'^ View Orleans (sonw of 
whom were remarkably ®‘| . f 
making identilicalions. oslKvuly d 
they hail narcotics or other chary, 
hanging over their heads), and t un 
Who knows— a third conspiracy o 

assassinate the President might well be 
in the works. , nt ,j a 

!’t r U was^ni of’ those affairs 

wVtli a' telescopic lens about a loot 
long. My knowledge ol how W use i 
wns onlv approximate, ana. as 
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, * i * L my c or clv I lacked tin 

thinking how sorciy mvr 
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have been laboring for months, or 
years, in her Carmel retreat, for she 
arrived loaded with weighty parccfe 
and packages of documents precari- 
ously knotted together with stnng, 
and she proceeded to unfold n J 
that more than covered my cn re 
desktop. It delineated ,n 
detail the relationships among he 
White Russian community in Uaiias. 
(Oswald had been befriended by one 
of its members, a geologist named 

Geo ice de M oh ronschildt -suspicious. 

And don't forget Oswald's wife was 

Mrs. Brussell reminded nie Ot 
Margaret Rutherford playing amateur 
detective in a British thriller; she was 
obviously proud of her comprehensive 
and multi-colored chart-winch at first 
(and subsequent) glance seemed to 
link everyone together like those How 
diagrams showing the hierarchies 01 
power in a complex General Motors. 



Directory Assistance 



in assassination circles, one of the 
main linkage factors is what Garrison 
loved to call “propinquity. II two 
people live near one another, say 
within four or five blocks, it s 
suspicious. If they live closer, they arc 
“linked.” If they live at opposite ends 
of the city, get a list of friends of 
each. Two such friends are almost 
bound to live in the same block, or 
even know each other. Presto. The 

link aty directories arc indispensable 
tools for conspiratorial ists; Garrison 
would spend hours poring over the 
New Orleans phone book, totally 
absorbed by it. One day he looked up 
at me from his city directory and said. 
“Sooner or later, because people are 
lazy you catch them out on propin- 
quity ” He also wrote two memos 
entitled “Time and Propinquity, 
Factors in Phase Two, which are, l 
should think, classics of their kind. 

1 knew all about propinquity 
because I had done some so-called 
investigation in that field during an 
earlier trip to Dallas. There was 
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another fellow in the Dallas White 
Russian community called George 
Bon he, who knew de Mohrenschildt. 

who knew Oswald A little work 

with the city directory turned up the 
fact that Bouhe once lived oppo- 
site . . . Jack Ruby. There you have an 
Oswald-Ruby link based on propm- 

' Would I “check out” this link .’ I he 
boss was interested, his chief investi- 
gator. Louis Ivon, told me. Sure. I said. 

So I went to the Bouhe address, and 
there was the house-opposite the 
Ruby house. (Ruby was dead by llus 
time, and Bouhe might have been too 
for all I knew.) I wasn't quite sure it 
should hide in the laurel bushes and 
try to peer into the Bouhe dining 
room, or what. Eventually I gave 1 up 
oil the whole tiling and phoned New 

Orleans collect. . , . , h 

“Sam Spade here, I said. In the 
office 1 was known by the inappropri- 
ate code name or Sam Spade -one o 
Garrison’s jokes. I think. Ivon, one of 
the most laconic and non-committal 
men I have ever met, answered. 
“Uh-huh,” he said. “Tell the boss I 
checked out that lead-nothing toil. 
“Uh-huh.” Almost invariably in these 
cases Garrison would have forgotten 
all about it anyway and moved on to 
some other “area , such as 
"involvement” of ILL. Hunt (whose 
code name was “Harry Blue -for 
“true blue") in the assassination. 

After calling in, my day s woik 
done, 1 would usually visit my 
ultra-conservative friends in Dallas- m 
their case so ultra that they had a tone 
time been members of ho M mute- 
men. Usually they would be in the 
back room-studying city dircetones. 

This is worth mentioning because 
it brings out another aspect ot 
conspiratorialism: normal ideological 
labels do not apply to true conspiracy 
believers. I know I have spoken here 
of “left-wing" conspiracies and i <Ju 
wing” conspiracies, but this is mislead- 
ing. True conspiratonahsts arc on 
neither the left nor the right, but .lie 
united on some other dimension 
entirely. Garrison was in some ways a 
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(li ^l„geTlm. : aN^vjWL 7 

* “jrEisa* 

ft; 

utile, unaided assassin 
^ilatSialisU wi» believe anything 



rather than be tevc ' J»; 5sina tion 
After studying ««. ^ f in: ,Hy 

for a Ions tune a f oun d that 

occurred 10 nK ’ , t o conspiracy 

«« sS’K 

as the I HI did. ') 1 rcr onstrud- 

nuinheror peojlj. • together a 

ing a picture W P puzzle pieces 
large number <>t Jt= ■>. t0J . cl i, , on 
If one puts llK ’ s " , c assassin, one 

lire hypothesis Of a f,t fii'iie 

finds that pieces have to be 

well. and only arewii^^ 

discarded l L .k'r ‘n a tcly. the pieces 

nicCCS.) lUU \J j «iv lilJlC ilK r-‘v» 

don't finite I't L, V t '(occasioned b; 
joints Here and t u re " ;t|iytW „ tt 
faulty memory as n.mh ^ (h , 

el>e). and ‘ . , m . 11. pio; 

conspnaloii-.he entire “1”"° 

cecils to discard IU ^ ^ ;tm , 

assassin P l,/ ^ * OIK . imohin" 

proposes a He w i,. (S . pcilmps 

conspiracy. H« f u0 , having i' :, ‘ 

the ad\ an tape ° of „ K p,ec.' 

joints. but at he d /U . .s in r , ;l Uiy. 

»« uir - udy by 1 
“»iSt w 5 is ««rf !! 

Ungntan-Cocklmrn c I o)i , )S 

Robert Kcnnedeassax . ^ „ 

lished in 1K .,iccli y everyma 

Pieces 10 ‘J' p P \ r ^pkiclyconsi 

recollections ■ * . v;iK , n one 

^•nl hardb realistic . uru . 
dealing with ^“''’Vntlrlocks* vhell 

rSiS^-iisr 



feel, remarkably loo . ..,„.. 1VV r o 

UcUwl T iUWhemlwa'-'vilh 

analogy mad «l dK i 
Garrison amt the eon. 1^ ,, 

his cuioura^v.- \\)^ i*n 

|irCd -lhat ll 'vas so n.uch Inn <•’ j 
around with- ^^c’^iilml' il 

the interminable eo w 

whether this or tlui 
•‘involved.' 
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“Hey. if so-and-so was 

'”°OH ! te ''irtowed all -ighC 

another would answer with ‘h e same 
confidence with which one might 

knowingly. 



Wh.it If Nixon WcrcJMnvojv^L 



Garrison had such a vivid inwginaj 
tion that he was the a ^J}^' l / U , k ! 
master of this type of colloquy- <• 
could all hut hypnotize •“* a “‘ lu ™ ; 
Once for instance, Uc not ©ni> 
entertained the dubious propc* 
that all the residents of U 
block of Magazine S.u*. ■» »> £ 
Orleans (where Oswald had bristly 
r n ted an apartment) v\^u c v 
agents, living in “safe houses owned 
bv the CIA, but even scci.iwd to 
convince some of his followers for a 

while that it was true- 

| remember having dinner o cc 

i mousing woman, she sat at 
imposing the ta bic from 

Garrison - , Mark Lane, the author or 

Rush t<> Judgment, was als0 prcsc " 1 ' 
“What if Walter Jenkins were 
involved.” Garrison said at one point 
and then proceeded to elaborate 

this scenario. “IVdiaps.l shouhl amtst 

lines , C " 1 (hoilling'up Ins Jm"* lo 

lul idea.” his mother said. 

By the end of the evening I h» h 
Garrison had more or less ccmv, ecd 
everyone that Jenkins was involved. 

Rut ivnicnlly. the next day Gairi- 
son had forgotten all about it. 13y then 
he was playing around with another 
• * thic one involving Allen 
Dulles' who was thought certainly to 
be “involved.” Garrison s plan was to 
Mve DulS arrested along with 
f 'nrtlon Novel, a former employee of 
0"S,,-s"to hd dto»,.dod w.,1. 
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acainsl ms ioiiiil-i uwjj. 
and Dulles smoked pipes, and I for 
some reason, Garrison was amusing 
himself that day by imagining Mlutr 
photos side by side m the papers 
both of them solemnly smoking P'P^- 
After i day or two » 

Garrison would usually retire into *jc 
sauna baths of the New Orleans 
Athletic Club for several days at -l 
stretch. After one such recuperation 
he returned to my oft ice with 3 L ’ " 
one-net play he had written about a 
Zy Ug who held court wearing 
roller skates. I was quite loud^d » 
he brought it over lor my l - , 

a while I kept it m m> b, f 
cabinet along with the ld-s 

„d mm,. -m ""X 
Ivlicvv, tlu* pity wa* losl.ur P^naps 

C'tarrison iclricvLtl il. ;r , 

A lol of people* have asked nu 
think Garrison was erazy. My answer 
is that lie was no crazier llun a lo lot 
other people I've known. He was 
certainly sane enough at the turn 
when shortly after losing interest m 
the Kennedy affair, he was twice 
charged with federal entires. He 
displayed great acumen in Wriggling 
free of both indictments. His pre'-tnal 
maneuvering was particularly mi ' ‘ -J 
live Al one point Ho had himsui 
indicted by the Orleans Pans h Grand 

version of the federal «™*J' Yff 
was to win a speedy acquit Ul 
himself in a compliant state com :am 
I hen claim “double jeopardy who 

the federal Uial began. 1 ai 
eyebrows even in New Orka >• ' 

1973 he ran again lor wekitu .n .. 
DA. but narrowly lost. m.imh 
because he didn’t bother to campaign- 
Today he is doing well as a ‘h i ns 
attorney, and I'm sure bat the wjok 

subject of assassinations has 

pletcly faded from Ins mi ml. 
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